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I  have  the  pleasure  to-day  of  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's nearest  neighbor,  New  Jersey,  to  talk  with  you  about  one  phase  of 
the  problem  of  the  Exceptional  Child,  of  which  I  understand  your  Mothers' 
State  Congress  is  making  a  special  study. 

I  want  to  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  the  child  who  is  only  "exceptional" 
in  lacking  one  physical  sense,  and  who  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use 
another  sense  to  perform  its  functions,  provided  those  upon  whom  its  oppor- 
tunities for  development  depend  do  not  deprive  it  of  its  birthright. 

I  refer  to  the  deaf  child.  As  near  as  we  can  discover  there  is  about  one 
such  child  in  every  fifteen  hundred.  While  your  problem  would  include 
fewer  children  of  this  type  than  ours,  as  your  State  is  smaller,  it  is  different 
in  no  other  way.  The  colossal  error  in  the  development  of  the  deaf  child 
has  been  the  widespread  ignoring  of  its  possibilities,  and  the  placing  upon  it, 
limitations  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  but  only  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
surrounding  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deaf  baby  has  the  same  heredity,  from  countless 
generations  back  of  it,  to  talk,  as  the  hearing  baby  has— evidenced  by  its 
baby  babbling,  such  as  ba-ba,  ma-ma,  etc.  It  has  the  same  voice  and  cries 
in  the  same  way  as  the  hearing  baby.  The  same  grades  of  mentality  are 
found  in  the  deaf  as  in  the  hearing,  ahhough  this  is  dwarfed  in  many  cases 
by  neglect  in  infancy. 
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"Neglect  of  what?"  you  will  ask.  Let  me  apparently  digress  for  a 
moment  to  read  to  you  something  I  read  so  many  years  ago  that,  although 
I  kept  a  copy  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  I  train,  I  have  forgotten 
where  I  got  it. 

VARIETY  IN  REPETITION 

"It  was  once  my  fortune — not  wholly  my  good  fortune — to  live  in  a 
house  with  a  baby  and  his  grown-up  satellites.  The  child  was  just 
beginning  to  comprehend  and  put  words  together.  His  own  linguistic 
efforts  were  confined  mostly  to  an  indistinct  but  imperative  'Auntie,  play 
horse,'  which  marvelous  and  original  combination  of  words  and  ideas 
was  accepted  by  his  satellites  as  giving  unmistakable  promise  of  future 
genius.  Their  continual  talk  from  morning  to  night  about  the  baby  was 
tiresome  in  the  extreme.  Their  talk  to  the  baby,  on  the  other  hand — 
when  considered  in  the  relation  to  the  development  of  language  and  not 
as  the  conversation  of  reasonable  human  beings — was  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive. One  familiar  with  both  could  not  fail  to  note  the  advantage  of 
the  hearing  over  the  deaf  child  in  the  matter  of  repetition.  He  would 
also  be  much  struck,  observing  carefully  the  varieties  of  ways  in  which 
this  repetition  was  presented. 

"For  instance,  one  day — it  was  a  rainy  day  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  escape  from  the  infant  Buddha  and  his  worshipers — I  counted 
the  word  'come'  addressed  to  the  child  seventeen  times;  'like'  fourteen; 
'give'  ten;  'kiss'  twelve;  'want'  twenty;  'laugh'  fourteen,  and  'see'  thirty- 
four. 

"The  word  'stocking' — he  had  a  prejudice  against  the  wearing  of  those 
articles — was  repeated  just  twenty-two  times  in  five  minutes  by  a  member 
of  the  family  who  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  don  them.  'Pretty'  was 
given  forty-two  times ;  'gone  away'  ten ;  'good'  sixteen,  and  "naughty' 
seven.  I  lost  track  of  'yes'  and  'no'  at  an  early  stage  of  the  observation, 
also  of  the  petition,  'Tell  Auntie.'  This  latter  phrase  must  have  mounted 
into  the  hundred,  or  even  the  thousands,  I  think.  And  this  sort  of  thing 
in  language,  this  varied  repetition  of  words  and  idioms,  is,  year  after  year, 
the  daily  portion  of  every  hearing  child. 

"We  all  know  how  different — how  sadly  different — is  the  case  of  a 
deaf  child.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  sees  a  word 
only  once,  or  not  at  all  perhaps,  where  his  more  fortunate  brother  learner 
in  language  hears  it  a  thousand  times. 

"The  ratio  of  one  to  a  thousand  is  none  too  great  to  express  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  Our  task,  our  sole  task  as  language  teachers, 
is  to  diminish  this  ratio.  H  we  succeed  in  doing  that  we  are  good  teachers. 
If  we  fail,  we  are  not  only  poor  teachers,  we  are  criminal  men  and  women 
sinning  against  God's  little  ones.  Woe  be  unto  us  if,  through  our  thought- 
lessness or  sloth,  we  put  them  off  with  the  husks  of  signs  and  barren  text- 
books when  we  should  be  giving  them  the  living  bread  of  knowledge. 

"The  necessity  and  value  of  repetition  is  universally  acknowledged. 
The  necessity  and  value  of  variety  in  that  repetition  is  neither  practiced 
nor  acknowledged  so  generally  as  it  should  be." 
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To  continue,  the  deaf  baby,  in  addition,  to  its  hereditary  tendency  to 
talk,  its  voice  and  its  inclination  to  imitate,  has  the  mental  ability  to  ac- 
quire speech  and  language  at  the  same  age  as  the  hearing  baby  has,  also 
the  physical  ability  to  acquire  it  all  through  the  eye,  IF  WHAT? 

//  we  give  it  the  same  repetition  through  the  eye  as  we  have  shown 
all  hearing  babies  received  in  connection  with  the  same  home  conditions  of 
everyday  life,  by  hearing  every  word  spoken  in  their  presence,  whether  they 
see  the  speaker  or  not. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  for  our  deaf  children  it  is  our  deficiencies  and  not 
theirs  which  handicap  them. 

The  very  best  place  for  a  deaf  child's  development  is  in  its  own  home, 
provided,  that  if,  from  the  time  it  is  discovered  to  be  deaf,  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  conditions  as  stated.  If  the  efforts  of  a  part  of  the  family 
are  nullified  by  any  other  members  or  persons  who  convey  ideas  to  its 
brain  through  motions;  or  if  the  training  had  not  been  begun  early  enough, 
it  might  be  better  developed  if  there  were  a  home  like  ours  where  it  could 
be  helped.  In  fact,  there  are  many  families  where  there  are  deaf  children 
whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  of  their  giving  the  attention  to  their 
hearing  children  which  they  should  have. 

I  have  a  vision  in  my  mind  of  what  you  should  have  in  New  Jersey. 
It  also  seems  to  me  that  with  the  President  of  your  Mothers'  Congress 
and  her  co-workers  studying  these  special  problems,  with  your  splendid 
Governor,  and  finally  with  the  living  illustrations  from  our  home,  now 
dwelling  in  your  State,  who  prove  that  deaf  children  so  prepared  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  public  schools  with  hearing  children,  the  time  is  ripe  for  you 
to  act. 

My  vision  is  this:  that  you  should  have  two  small  homes,  new  and  up-  !/ 
to-date  and  sanitary  in  every  respect;  one  on  your  magnificent  seashore,.  ;'j 
and  another  in  the  country,  where  the  children  could  have  little  kitchen  :  j 
and  flower  gardens.  That  each  would  be  alternately  occupied  by  the  i 
boys  and  girls,  who  should  never  meet  or  know  each  other,  but  find  their  u 
playmates  with  neighboring  hearing  children.  * 

This  feature  would  be  the  next  step  in  advance  beyond  what  we  have. 

As  we  claim  in  our  Tenth  Report,  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  work  toward 
the  Prevention  of  deafness. 

We  know  that  the  deaf,  when  educated  together  during  the  period  of 
adolescence  and  early  adult  life,  shut  up  from  intercourse  with  others, 
frequently  marry  each  other,  and  often  their  children  or  grandchildren  are 
born  deaf.  We  have  illustrations  of  all  of  these  causes  of  deafness  among 
our  pupils. 

Helen  Keller  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Morrow,  of  New  York,  as  follows: 
'When  we  rightly  understand  our  bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward 

unborn   generations,   the  institutions   for   defectives   which   are  now  our 

pride  will  become  terrible  monuments  to  our  ignorance  and  the  needless 

misery  we  once  endured." 

Another  recent  writer   refers  to  them  as  the  "splendid  mistakes  of 

mercy." 

In  addition  to  being  educated  together  there  are  two  other  causes  of 
deafness;  one  is  the  intermarriage  among  near  relatives,  and  the  other 
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is  the  various '  diseases  of  children,  which,  by  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  every  one,  might  gradually  be  stamped  out. 

I  dare  say,  you  will  all  say,  "We  haven't  any  money,"  etc.  Obstacles 
are  things  to  be  overcome,  is  our  motto,  and  it  has  resulted  as  you  see. 

We  had  no  money,  either,  to  begin  with. 

Enlist  your  intelligent  citizens,  your  wealthy  citizens,  your  Governor 
and  State  authorities,  and  you  can  obtain  all  the  deaf  children  of  your 
.State  require  to  make  them  independent  and  valuable  citizens  of  your 
State.  ■  . 

As  my  teachers  finish  preparing  a  group  of  children  to  go  to  public 
school  they  begin  again  with  what  we  call  the  babies,  and  Miss  Houser 
will  show  you  how  she  is  beginning  with  the  little  ones.  One  of  them  is 
a  brother  of  a  boy  who  finished  with  us,  and  we  also  have  a  little  girl 
relative  of  his  in  our  home. 

I  have  reports  of  our  work  here,  to  which  you  are  welcome  for  any 
help  they  may  be  to  you,  and  best  of  all,  I  have  some  of  our  children 
whose  parents  have  moved  into  your  State. 

Miss  Zane,  whose  work  is  referred  to  in  the  Tenth  Report,  was  the 
teacher  of  Morris  Keyser  in  our  home.  After  finishing  with  us  he  entered 
the  Fourth  Grade  of  the  Francis  Read  School,  Eleventh  and  Moore  streets, 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  there  until  he  had  completed  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the  Charles  S.  Close  School, 
Seventh  and  Dickinson  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  attending  the 
West  End  School  at  Franklinville,  New  Jersey.  In  all  of  these  he  suc- 
ceeded in  classes  with  hearing  children.  His  parents  are  cousins.  He  has 
a  sister  who  is  feeble-minded,  and  a  deaf  brother,  Harry,  whose  teacher, 
while  with  us,  was  Miss  Houser.  Harry,  after  his  preparatory  training 
with  us,  went  successfully  to  the  Charles  S.  Close  School,  Seventh  and 
Dickinson  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  attending  the  West  End  School 
in  Franklinville,  New  Jersey,  with  his  brother.  The  family  have  bought 
a  farm  over  here  on  which  the  little  fellows  work  in  the  summer. 

Miss  Simpson  was  the  teacher  of  William  White  while  in  our  home. 
It  is  not  quite  a  year  since  he  left  us  to  attend  public  school  in  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  He  entered  the  Third  Grade  of  the  Broadway  Public  School 
with  hearing  children,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Fourth  Grade. 

Miss  Simpson  will  give  you  an  exhibition  of  his  ability  to  converse. 
I  also  wish  to  introduce  to  you  Miss   ,  who,  after  her  foun- 
dation training  in  speech  and  language  in  our  home,  attended  the  public 
schools  for  the  hearing  in  Philadelphia,  is  now  learning  her  trade  as  a 
milliner  in  John  Wanamaker's  store,  in  Philadelphia. 

You  will  find  her  au  courant  on  all  subjects  with  which  any  other  young  ■ 
lady  of  her  age  is  familiar,  and  able  to  converse  upon  them  as  intelli- 
gently as  any  young  woman  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.    She  is  of  a  very 
happy    disposition    and    sprightly,  and  suggestive  in  conversation,  and  a 
favorite  everywhere. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  you  the  possi- 
bilities of  your  young  deaf  children,  and  urging  you  not  to  deprive  them 
of  their  birthrights,  I  will  close. 
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